ALEXANDER  GEDDES 

AN  EARLY  SCOTS  HIGHER  CRITIC 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Lawrie  Symington,  B.D. 

At  the  Reformation  George  Hay  was  priest  at  Rathven  (my  old  parish) 
and  also  at  Eddleston.  He  sided  with  the  reformers,  was  among  the 
leaders  and  became  Moderator  of  one  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  of 
1570,  but  he  did  not  take  with  him  the  majority  of  his  parishioners.  As  a 
result  Roman  Catholics  have  been  and  are  to-day  very  numerous  in  the 
parish,  particularly  in  the  western  half,  a district  known  as  the  Enzie. 
At  one  time  as  many  as  1,000  out  of  14,000  Catholics  in  all  Scotland 
were  in  Rathven,  and  from  the  parish  came  ten  out  of  twenty  five 
Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Scotland,  down  to  the  re- 
establishment of  the  hierarchy,  and  there  have  been  some  bishops  since. 

The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fordyce  and  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen 
contain  many  references  to  this  “ crying  scandal,”  and  many  of  my 
predecessors  had  a trying  time  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  many 
parishioners  and  heritors  who  adhered  to  the  old  way. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  parish  was 
Gordon  country  thirled  to  Lord  Huntly,  chief  of  the  Gordons,  who  at 
the  Reformation  refused  to  turn  with  most  of  the  other  nobility,  and 
clung  to  the  Roman  Church,  as  did  his  successors  until  the  last  Catholic 
Duke  of  Gordon  died  in  1728.  Like  chief,  like  people.  And  perhaps  I may 
be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  records  an  illustration  of  what  happened. 
This  is  a Presbytery  minute  of  August  9th,  1626  : ” Mr.  David  Forrester 
declairit  to  the  brethren  the  horrible  and  feirfull  desolation  that  was  in 
the  parochin  of  Rathven,  and  in  special  that  George  Gordoun,  in 
Famauchtie  proclaimed  publictly  on  the  last  Sabbath,  immediately 
after  the  sermon  at  the  Kirk  Style,  in  the  name  and  autority  of  the 
Marquess  Huntly  that  none  within  the  said  Marquess,  his  bounds,  suld 
frequent  the  heiring  of  the  word  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  the  Kirk  of  Rathven 
under  pain  of  lossing  hous  and  land,  and  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  said  marquess,  their  maister.” 

I said  before  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  still  numerous,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  in  a circle  of  not  more  than  three  miles  diameter  there  are 
4 Chapels,  a large  one  in  Buckie,  two  smaller  ones  at  Preshome  and  Tynet 
(this  last  being  just  outside  the  parish),  and  a small  one  at  Letterfourie, 
, connected  with  a sort  of  holiday  house  for  Fort  Augustus  monastery, 
but  having  a tiny  local  congregation.  From  such  a locality  it  was  to  be 
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expected  that  many  priests  would  come,  and  one  of  these  was  Alexander 
Geddes,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

In  1737  Geddes,  son  of  Alexander  Geddes  and  Janet  MitcheU,  was 
born  on  the  croft  of  Pathhead,  then  on  the  estate  of  Arradoul,  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Buckie.  He  got  his  first  education  at  a 
dame’s  school,  in  after  years  bearing  testimony  to  his  mistress,  whose 
name  was  Sellar,  thus  ; — 

“ Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry 
Thwart  the  proud  and  the  submiss  to  raise  ; 

Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high. 

And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise.” 

His  chief  text  book  was  the  Bible  which  from  +he  first  seems  to  have 
caught  his  fancy,  his  parents  encouraging  him  to  read  it  with  reverence 
and  attention,  and  to  the  end  the  Bible  held  him  fast.  It  was  the 
Authorised  Version  he  thus  early  learned  to  love,  for  then  the  more 
intelligent  Roman  Catholics  preferred  that  to  the  Douay  Version.  In 
reference  to  this  in  after  days  in  one  of  his  writings  he  says  that  his  parents, 
though  Roman  Catholics,  were  not  bigots. 

The  lad’s  intelligence  with  the  desire  of  his  parents  to  help  him  on 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  laird  of  Arradoul,  whose  name  was  Anderson, 
not  I think  a Roman  Catholic,  but  an  Episcopalian,  as  I find  him  named 
in  connection  with  efforts  to  get  an  Episcopalian  minister,  not  a Presby- 
terian, for  Rathven.  He  had  the  boy  taught  along  with  his  two  sons 
by  a tutor,  whose  name  was  Shearer,  an  Aberdeen  student.  To  the  three 
a fourth  was  added,  a cousin  of  Geddes,  John  Geddes,  who  also  showed 
promise  and  fulfilled  it  later,  became  Bishop  of  Morocco,  or  titular  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  a theologian  and  writer  of  repute,  and  who  remained  a friend 
of  Geddes  to  the  last. 

At  the  age  of  14  Geddes  was  sent  to  a Roman  seminary  of  these  days 
in  Glenlivet,  called  Scalan,  where  lads  destined  for  the  priesthood  were 
trained  preliminary  to  being  sent  to  finish  at  some  foreign  university. 
Scalan  lies  in  a short  narrow  glen  running  into  fairly  high  hills  to  the 
south,  which  so  overshadowed  the  place  that  lamps  had  almost  always 
to  be  kept  burning.  As  to  this  almost  perpetual  dusk  Geddes  once  to  a 
fellow  student,  who  was  going  home  on  a visit  and  had  asked  if  Geddes 
had  any  commission  for  him,  replied,  “ Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  make 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  Sun.  Fail  not  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
him  and  tell  him  I still  hope  that  I shall  one  day  be  able  to  renew  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.”  At  Scalan,  Geddes  became  acquainted 
with  the  Vulgate,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  progressed  much  in  the 
classics,  and  as  he  said  later,  it  was  not  until  1762,  at  25,  that  he  began 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages.  But  to  the  Vulgate  he  did 
apply  himself,  and  in  his  Prospectus  to  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  pays 
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a very  high  tribute  to  Jerome  and  the  quality  of  his  work.  This  tribute 
he  closes  thus  : “In  his  diction  and  phraseology  there  is  a peculiar  grace 
and  noble  simplicity,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  imitate  ; and  which  no  other 
latin  version,  except  that  of  Houbigant,  in  any  degree  possesses.” 

At  the  age  of  21,  in  1758,  Geddes  was  sent  to  the  Scots  college  in 
Paris,  where  he  entered  on  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  and  his  abilities 
brought  him  speedy  recognition.  Under  advice  he  applied  himself  to 
divinity.  He  began  Hebrew  under  Professor  Monsieur  L’Avocat,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a most  inspiring  teacher.  In  Hebrew  Geddes  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  pressed  to  remain  in  Paris  and  devote  himself 
to  that  language,  but  he  declined,  as  this  would  have  interfered  with  the 
project  formed  in  earlier  days  of  making  a new  version  of  the  Bible  in 
English  for  the  use  of  his  fellow  Catholics  in  Britain.  His  industry  in 
Paris  had  no  end ; he  began  collating ; he  deeply  studied  Latin  and  Greek 
so  that  he  could  compose  freely  and  stylishly  in  both  languages ; he  became 
a brilliant  logician  ; he  learned  to  speak  fluently  not  only  French,  but 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Low  Dutch,  but  he  had  no  mathematics. 
A regular  Admirable  Crichton  ! 

In  what  year  he  became  a priest  I have  not  found  out,  but  returning 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  in  1764,  was  ordered  to  Dundee 
to  serve  as  priest  to  his  coreligionists  in  Angus.  His  talents  were  not 
unknown,  however,  and  in  May,  1765,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  offered  him  a 
home  with  his  family,  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  pursue  his  studies. 
He  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  invitation  and  resumed  his  studies  of 
Bible  Versions,  much  aided  by  the  good  library  at  Traquair.  These 
studies  confirmed  him  in  his  desire  to  make  a new  English  version.  And 
he  himself  says  it  was  there  he  was  convinced  against  a mere  verbal 
rendering  : “ When  from  the  ancients  I turned  to  the  modern  versions, 
my  opinion  was  soon  strengthened  into  conviction.  There  were  seven 
modern  versions  to  which  I had  then  access  : the  French  of  Geneva,  the 
Itahan  of  Beiccioli,  the  Dutch  national,  and  in  Latin  those  of  Munster, 
Castatio,  Irenius,  and  Pagninus.”  But  after  18  months  he  found  himself 
in  love  with  and  loved  by  one  of  the  family,  and  safety  lay  in  taking 
flight,  which  he  did  back  to  Paris. 

A book.  The  Catholics  in  Scotland,  given  to  me  by  one  of  my 
parishioners,  which  constantly  plays  down  Geddes — for  reasons  which 
will  become  evident  later — says  that  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Traquair 
called  in  the  church  authorities  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  Geddes  in 
consequence  of  some  acts  of  imprudence  which  threatened  seriously  to 
compromise  the  interests  of  the  noble  family  and  of  the  religion  generally. 

Welcomed  back  to  Paris  by  his  former  friends  he  found  himself  unable 
to  settle  down  to  serious  work,  but  feeling  he  had  recovered  his  self- 
possession  after  nine  months  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1769. 
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About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  western  boundary  of  Rathven 
Parish,  across  Tynet  Burn,  is  a Roman  Catholic  Chapel  now  usually 
called  Tynet  Chapel,  but  formerly  its  name  was  Auchenhalrig.  It  is  now 
probably  the  oldest  existing  chapel,  if  not  the  first  built  in  Scotland  after 
the  Reformation.  The  story  of  its  origin  is  rather  interesting,  and  is 
associated  with  our  subject.  On  his  return  a second  time  to  his  native 
land,  Geddes  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Auchen- 
halrig, then  diminishing  and  distressed,  for  the  Catholics  in  the  Parish 
were  having  a hard  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 

With  considerable  success  Geddes  laboured  among  his  people  most 
surely  winning  their  affections,  which  gains  this  commendation  in  the 
book.  Catholics  in  Scotland  : " Who  since  his  return  from  Paris  seemed 
disposed  to  redeem  his  past  errors  of  judgment  by  closer  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  vocation,  and  quotes  from  a letter  of  Geddes,  ‘ I have 
reconciled  27  old  Easter  defaulters  and  received  several  converts.’  ” 

Almost  at  once  Geddes  got  to  work  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined 
Chapel.  In  view  of  the  opposition  there  was  created,  what  to  outward 
appearance  was  a sheep  cot,  a longish  building  with  low  walls.  It  was  not 
roofed  at  first,  and  it  seems  that  sheep  were  occasionally  herded  into  it. 
A roof  was  at  last  put  on.  Geddes,  who  was  a bit  of  a carpenter,  laboured 
himself  at  the  work,  and  to  this  day  the  Chapel  remains  almost  in  its 
original  simplicity.  (When  last  I was  in  it  it  was  certainly  the  simplest 
and  least  adorned  of  any  Chapel  I have  been  in,  and  the  altar  the  plainest.) 
Geddes  otherwise  set  himself  to  procuring  if  possible  a better  feeling 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Though  to  the  end  remaining  a 
Catholic,  he  from  the  first  showed  himself  broad-minded.  His  devoted 
study  of  the  Bible  and  love  of  God’s  Word  made  him  utterly  averse  to 
very  much  that  was  taught  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  claimed  to  the 
utmost  the  right  of  private  judgment  except  in  matters  decided  in  General 
Councils.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  relics,  indulgences,  blessed  medals,  and  the  rest 
of  such  things,  condemning  utterly  the  old  teaching  that  faith  ought  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics. 

His  growing  repute  as  a scholar  brought  him  into  touch  with  people 
of  distinction  and  learning.  He  was  a welcome  guest  at  Gordon  Castle. 
Fochabers,  where  at  last  there  was  a Protestant  Duke,  there  he  met  not 
only  nobility,  but  professors  and  scholars.  He  became  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  professoriate  of  Aberdeen  and  some  of  the  Edinburgh  ones. 
He  became  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the  minister  of  Bellie,  whose 
services  he  occasionally  attended,  as  also  some  years  later,  those  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  of  Cullen,  whom  he  got  to  know  by  becoming  the  tutor  in 
English  of  the  daughter  of  Count  Murray  of  Melgum,  the  bride  of  Lord 
Findlater  of  Seafield.  This  last,  however,  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath 
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of  Bishop  Hay,  the  vicar  apostolic,  and  titular  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  with 
whom  he  had  a stormy  correspondence,  and  who  threatened  him  with 
suspension.  Geddes,  however,  carried  on  as  before  for  a while.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  neither  of  those  names  can  be  found  in  the  Fasti 
as  ministers  of  Bellie  or  Cullen.  Dr.  Cramond,  in  his  Kirk  of  Cullen, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Good  about  Buchanan,  and  remarks  it  will  be 
noticed  no  such  name  is  in  the  list  of  ministers.  The  book.  Catholics  in 
Scotland,  says  that  Geddes  had  gone  to  services  by  Mr.  Nichol  of  Banff — 
here  again  is  there  no  such  name  in  the  Fasti.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  no  doubt  Geddes  did  attend  Presbyterian  services. 

Meantime  other  trials  befel  him.  His  stijDend  was  small,  the  expenses 
of  rebuilding  the  chapel  and  priests’  house  crippled  him  for  the  generosity 
of  his  co-religionists  failed  him.  Fortunately  his  state  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who,  learning  of  the  zeal,  liberality  and  learning 
of  the  priest  of  Auchenhalrig,  had  Geddes  introduced  to  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Traquair,  and  generously  cleared  his  feet.  To  keep  out  of  financial 
troubles  Geddes  took  a small  farm  in  the  Enzie,  but  bad  seasons  and  poor 
skill  in  farming  landed  him  once  more  in  difficulties.  This  time  he  managed 
to  clear  himself  in  a way  we  scarcely  think  a likely  one  to-day  ! He 
published  a translation  of  some  of  the  Satires  o^  Horace,  of  which  an 
edition  of  750  copies  brought  him  a profit  of  £100. 

Perhaps  I may  quote  from  the  preface  ; “ Early  in  life  some  demon 
whispered  me  that  I had  a turn  for  poetry.  I readily,  perhaps  too  readily, 
believed  him.  I wrote,  was  pleased  with  my  productions,  and  now  begin 
to  publish  them  in  the  hopes  of  pleasing  others.  In  translating  I have 
followed  a medium  between  a close  literal  version  and  a loose  paraphrase. 
I have  not  willingly  omitted  any  of  Horace’s  thoughts,  but  I have  clothed 
them  as  well  as  I could  in  a modern  dress.  I have  preferred  the  Hudibrastic 
measure  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  from  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme 
it  is  less  apt  to  be  clogged  in  its  march  by  expletives,  and  unmeaning 
epithets  ; and  secondly,  because  I always  thought  it  fitter  to  express 
the  plain  and  pompless  manner  of  Horace  than  our  more  solemn  verses 
of  ten  syllables.” 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Satire  of  Book  II,  on  Frugality, 
compared  with  Pope’s  rendering  of  the  same  : — 

" Thus  Crawford  preached  : nor  was  there  aught 
But  what  he  practised  as  he  taught. 

I’ve  known  him  in  his  better  days 
When  fortune  shed  her  kindly  rays 
Using  the  self  same  moderation 
As  in  his  present  humbler  station. 

See,  where  he  sits  in  sober  state. 
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At  yonder  little  cottage  gate  ; 

And,  mid  his  playful  children  smokes 
His  pipe  and  cracks  his  honest  jokes.” 

Pope  runs  thus  : — 

” Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thought. 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought ; 

His  equal  mind  I copy  what  I can. 

And,  as  I love,  would  imitate  the  man. 

In  South  Seas  days  not  happier  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised  ; 

In  forest  planted  by  a father’s  hand. 

Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land.” 

Having  thus  got  rid  for  the  time  of  his  money  difficulties  Geddes 
seems  to  have  thought  that  after  ten  years  in  Auchenhalrig  he  might  be 
better  off  in  London  for  getting  on  with  his  long  intended  Bible  Translation 
and  also  securing  a living  by  his  pen,  but  such  intentions  were  forestalled 
by  Bishop  Hay  who,  finally  losing  all  patience  with  Geddes,  the  more 
that  he  did  not  give  up  at  times  attending  Presbyterian  services,  deposed 
him  from  his  office  and  interdicted  him  from  officiating  in  Scotland. 
Catholics  in  Scotland  does  say  that  Bishop  Hay  was  constitutionally 
irritable  and  of  undue  severity  in  his  treatment  of  Geddes. 

Here  I may  say,  that  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Monsignor 
Macintosh,  then  priest  in  Buckie,  I was  shown  a skit  in  manuscript  as 
written  by  Geddes  in  Biblical  language  on  a meeting  at  Scalan  in  1775  of 
Bishops  and  Administrators.  Owing  to  various  reasons,  there  was  a small 
attendance,  and  the  meeting  added  to  its  number  without  the  usual  and 
proper  formalities.  This  roused  the  ire  of  the  local  clergy,  and  so  three 
years  later,  in  1778,  Geddes  went  to  a similar  meeting  then  to  be  held, 
that  he  might  object,  his  reason  from  a short  comment  added  to  the  skit, 
being  that  the  iniquitous  elders  had  overlooked  his  transcendant  merits 
in  1775. 

Here  is  how  Geddes  describes  himself,  and  on  that  account  is  worth 
quoting  ; — 

"Now  there  dwelt  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Scotland  by  the  sea  of 
Moray,  a young  man,  a Levite  of  the  tribe  of  Geddes,  and  his  name 
was  Alexander. 

“ And  he  was  of  low  stature,  and  lean  visage,  and  his  skin  stuck 
to  his  bones.  But  he  was  swift  like  the  dove  on  the  mountains. 

“ But  he  was  skilled  in  the  language  of  the  heathen  and  moreover 
he  was  a poet. 

” And  he  spake  after  the  manner  of  the  children  of  the  south,  and 
some  of  the  brethren  blamed  him  therefore,  but  he  regarded  them  not. 
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“ And  he  feared  God  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  truth  was 
precious  in  his  sight. 

“ And  when  he  heard  what  had  been  done  at  Scalan,  he  rent  his 
garments  and  put  ashes  on  his  head,  and  fasted  three  days  and  three 
nights  on  bread  and  water.  And  on  the  fourth  day  he  saddled  his 
beast  and  came  to  Scalan  ; and  when  the  elders  heard  that  he  was 
come  to  Scalan,  they  were  troubled  within  themselves. 

“ And  their  countenance  was  changed  in  them,  and  the  joints  of 
their  loins  were  loosened,  and  their  knees  smote  against  one  another.” 
In  1779  Geddes  had  to  leave,  having  been  some  eleven  years  in  Tynet. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  affection  his  own  people  and  his  neighbours  had  for 
him,  when  his  effects  were  sold  off,  there  was  keen  competition  and 
extravagant  bidding  to  get  some  memorial  from  even  the  most  insignifi- 
cant, cracked  and  broken  articles. 

Testimony  to  his  wider  reputation  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  in  1780  made  him  an  LL.D.,  the  first  such  degree 
granted  to  a Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Among  his  other  activities  in  Scotland  Geddes  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  frequently  attended  the 
meetings,  as  well  as  contributing  papers.  Several  of  these  contributions, 
including  A Dissertation  on  the  Scots  Saxon  Dialects,  were  published  in 
the  Society’s  proceedings  for  1792.  On  leaving  Scotland  the  Society 
unanimously  elected  him  as  a corresponding  member,  and  he  seems  to 
have  sent  occasional  papers  thereafter. 

Geddes  arrived  in  London  in  1780  in  company  of  Lord  Traquair,  who 
ever  remained  his  good  friend,  and  at  this  time  obtained  for  him  the  post 
as  priest  in  the  Imperial  Ambassador’s  Chapel.  He  rapidly  found  his  way 
among  the  scholars  of  his  day,  had  several  public  and  private  libraries 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  now  seriously  set  himself  to  what  had  been 
ever  his  aim,  a new  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  fates  were  kind 
to  Geddes  ; through  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  he  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Petre,  who  had  long  lamented  the  lack  of  a good  English  Bible  for 
Romanists.  The  two  at  once  became  friends,  and  Lord  Petre  set  Geddes’ 
mind  at  ease  regarding  means  by  granting  him  an  allowance  of  £200  a 
year,  and  guaranteeing  to  meet  the  expenses  of  purchasing  what  books 
Geddes  should  require  for  his  work.  Through  this  generosity  Geddes 
claims  to  have  got  together  a biblical  apparatus  such  as  few  people 
possessed.  Certainly  his  critical  notes  do  show  him  to  have  had  access 
to  about  aU  the  technical  knowledge  of  his  day. 

Geddes  at  once  began  to  lay  his  foundations.  It  was  indeed  a big  and 
an  important  work  he  was  taking  in  hand,  and  his  procedure  shows  how 
carefully  he  set  about  it,  and  also  how  well  qualified  he  was.  He  first  of 
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all  published  in  1780  a brochure,  Idea  of  a new  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible 
for  the  use  of  English  Catholics.  In  this  he  traces  the  development  of  his 
ideas.  First  it  was  to  have  been  a translation  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  basis 
of  the  Douay  Bible,  unsatisfactory  as  that  admittedly  was.  This  he  soon 
saw  would  be  a sorry  patchwork,  and  he  thought  of  an  entirely  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Vulgate.  But  again  this  would  have  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  and  having  to  correct  the  Vulgate 
either  in  the  text  or  by  footnotes.  By  now  a time  had  come  when  textual 
criticism  had  reached  a high  level.  Manuscripts  and  versions  were  being 
collated  in  all  quarters,  the  sacrosanct  reputation  of  the  Massoretic  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  taken  away,  and  many  brilliant  scholars 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  were  at  work.  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
for  the  New  Testament  and  Bishops  Kennicott  and  Lowth  in  England 
(both  of  whom  Geddes  got  to  know  intimately)  for  the  Old  Testament 
had  issued  critical  texts  based  on  such  collations.  Geddes  saw  clearly 
that  if  his  work  was  to  be  satisfactory  he  must  as  far  as  possible  translate 
for  himself,  using  the  best  critical  apparatus  at  his  disposal.  And  in 
speaking  of  this  intention  we  have  the  first  of  his  published  attacks  on 
verbal  inerrancy.  I quote  part  of  his  argument  commonplace  to-day,  but 
then  very  daring: — “ For  granting  what  I need  not  grant,  that  every 
sentence,  word,  syllable,  apex  of  the  Bible  were  originahy  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  does  it  thence  follow  that  they  who  first  transcribed  these 
divinely  inspired  volumes  from  the  autographs,  and  they  who  copied  and 
recopied  these  through  every  age,  were  likewise  divinely  inspired  ” ? 

The  favourable  reception  of  this  brochure  encouraged  peddes  to 
proceed,  and  getting  to  know  Bishops  Kennicott  and  Lowth  whose 
reputations  for  Hebrew  scholarship  were  deservedly  great,  Geddes  found 
them  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  aim,  and  as  advised  by  Lowth  proceeded 
to  amplify  the  Idea  into  a Prospectus  of  a New  Translation. 

By  this  time  Geddes  had  become  very  well  known  in  literar\'  and 
scholarly  circles,  and  various  publications  of  his  had  quite  a good  sale. 
His  pen  was  in  request  for  periodicals,  and  to  the  Analytical  Review  he 
regularly  contributed.  He  began  with  its  commencement  in  1788.  In 
fact,  his  was  the  opening  article  of  the  first  number,  on  the  Variae 
Lectiones  of  De  Rossi,  and  in  his  biography  a list  of  his  writings  for  this 
review  fills  two  pages,  the  subjects  being  largely  books  on  the  Bible, 
such  as  Campbell’s  Four  Gospels  and  Dodson’s  Isaiah.  Also  there  are 
articles  on  Priestley’s  Lectures  on  History,  the  English  Catholic  Controversy 
and  Reflections  on  Duelling.  „ 

These  were  the  days  of  the  agitation  for  the  relief  of  Papists  from  their 
disabilities,  and  over  the  Parliamentary  Bill  came  a flood  of  pamphlets 
from  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  Geddes  anonymously  joined  in  the 
defence  of  his  co-religionists.  He  also  wrote,  but  did  not  publish  till  near 
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the  end  of  his  life  A Modest  Apolgy  for  the  Roman  Catholics  oj  Great 
Britain.  Geddes  argues  his  case  very  moderately,  but  cogently.  I may 
take  from  it  part  of  the  passage  dealing  with  the  Pope’s  supremacy. 
Remarking  that  the  Pope’s  empire  was  gone,  that  Kings  no  more  dread 
the  effects  of  pontifical  rage,  and  Vatican  fulminations  are  no  longer 
formidable,  he  goes  on  : “ Still  it  may  be  urged,  the  Pope’s  supremacy 
is  a Roman  Catholic  tenet.  What  was  once  dangerous  may  become  so 
again,  and  therefore  every  Protestant  State  should  be  careful  to  prevent 
it  from  ever  recovering  its  former  pernicious  influence.  Undoubtedly, 
and  so  would  every  Catholic  State,  and  in  reality  there  is  not,  I believe, 
any  Catholic  State  in  Christendom  that  is  not  as  jealous  of  papal  influence 
as  we  can  be.  But  jealous  as  they  are,  they  see  no  danger  from  acknow- 
ledging the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  in  rank,  honour  and  dignity  the  first 
prelate  in  the  Christian  Church,  a privilege  which  was  early  conferred  on 
him,  partly  from  his  being  the  supposed  successor  of  the  two  great  apostles, 
but  chiefly  from  his  See  being  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
privilege  acknowledged  by  the  Councils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon,  and  even  admitted  by  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  Council 
of  Florence,  although  they  soon  repented  and  retracted  the  confession.” 

Evidently  an  able  apology,  but  its  weakness  lay  in  its  being  rather  an 
expression  of  Geddes’  own  position  than  of  that  of  the  generality  of  the 
Romanists.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  found  favou  at  the  Vatican. 

But  Geddes’  thoughts  were  ever  on  his  Bible  work,  and  in  1786  his 
full  Prospectus  was  issued.  This  is  quite  an  elaborate  work  in  itself,  15 1 
pages  in  large  quarto,  dedicated  in  gratitude  to  Lord  Petre  as  the  first 
fruits  of  many  years  of  painful  labour. 

He  begins  by  examining  the  causes  of  the  admittedly  imperfect 
translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  sought  in  the  imperfection  and  incorrectness 
of  the  originals.  “It  is  an  assertion  no  less  strange  than  true  that  the 
text  of  scarcely  any  profane  author  of  note  has  been  so  incorrectly  pub- 
lished as  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.”  He  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  poor  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  ; the  need  of  collating  and  comparing 
manuscripts,  a source  “ but  recently  opened  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  not  yet  so  deeply  explored  as  we  hope  it  soon  will  be.” 
He  puts  a high  value  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Then  follows  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  Septuagint  ; Origen’s  work  is  examined  ; Jerome’s 
labours  and  his  Vulgate  are  praised — “ his  judgments  and  taste  were 
more  correct  and  exquisite  than  Origen’s.”  “ His  style  is  plain,  easy 
and  unaffected  ; and  although  his  Latinity  is  not  that  of  the  Augustan 
age,  it  is  neither  barbarous  nor  inelegant.”  He  pours  scorn  upon  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points,  illustrating  what  happened  in  quite  an  original 
way.  He  prints  in  capitals  the  first  words  of  Genesis  continuously,  then 
remarking  how  five  vowels  represent  some  15  vocal  sounds,  imagines 
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someone  after  many  years  denoting  vowel  sounds  as  in  Hebrew,  and 
proceeds  to  place  these  in,  above  and  below  the  capitals  together  with 
the  diacritic  marks.  Of  course  the  pronunciation  thus  arrived  at  might 
not  have  been  the  original,  and  further  might  have  led  to  words  being 
wrongly  divided  and  so  on.  Therefore  for  the  scholar  the  text  is  better 
without  the  points. 

He  goes  over  and  assesses  the  various  translations  that  have  been 
made  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  the  Authorised  Version 
he  says  : “If  accuracy,  fidelity  and  the  strictest  adhesion  to  the  Text 
be  supposed  to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this,  of 
all  versions,  must  in  general  be  accounted  the  most  excellent.’’  He 
proceeds  to  criticise  it,  however,  and  his  criticisms  are  very  much  those 
employed  when  the  Revised  Version  was  made. 

He  closes  by  stating  fully  the  principles,  with  illustrations,  he  will 
follow  in  his  translation  : “ It  is  to  be  neither  literal  nor  verbal,  but  if  I 
may  use  the  term  strictly  sentential : that  is,  every  sentence  of  the  English 
corresponds  as  exactly  to  the  Hebrew,  a 5 the  two  idioms  will  permit, 
all  this  with  impartiality.’’ 

To  the  question  : “ Are  you  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  ?’’ 
he  answers  : “ Though  I have  long  endeavoured  after  the  qualifications 
above  mentioned,  to  affirm  positively  that  I have  actually  acquired 
them  all,  or  any  one  of  them  in  an  eminent  degree,  would  be  an  un- 
conscientious  and  rash  assertion.  In  learning,  genius  and  judgement  I 
know  myself  to  be  inferior  to  many  ; some  few  may  exceed  me  in  diligence, 
assiduity  and  laboriousness,  but  in  candor,  impartiality  and  uprightness 
of  intention  I will  yield  to  none.”  He  thanks  those  who  have  helped  him  : 
Bishop  Kennicott,  now  deceased,  Barrington  and  Bishop  Lowth,  Principal 
Robertson  of  Edinburgh,  Drs.  Reid  and  Finlayson  of  Glasgow,  Bishop 
Geddes  of  Edinburgh  is  the  one  Roman  Catholic  he  brings  in,  and  above 
all  Lord  Petre,  his  patron. 

The  Prospectus  is  a most  interesting  and  instructive  book  to  read, 
though  of  course  not  up  to  date,  spoiled  somewhat  by  the  “I”  largely 
written  in  it.  He  had  no  small  conceit  of  himself — perhaps  not  unjustly. 
This  summary  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  industry,  scholarship  and  wide 
knowledge  of  works  on  the  Bible  the  author  had.  Here  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  interject  one  of  his  methods  of  working.  He  had  an  excellent  library — 
he  claims  few  had  a better — and  round  his  working  room  he  had  a broad 
ledge  at  table  height  in  front  of  his  bookshelves,  on  this  ledge  he  spread 
out  the  books  he  needed  at  the  time  to  be  there  immediately  accessible. 

Though  now  closely  engaged  on  his  Version,  he  still  found  time  for 
numerous  writings,  many  of  them  polemical.  Among  these  was  in  1787 
a very  moderate  letter  to  Wm.  Priestley,  the  Unitarian,  his  argument 
being  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  a primitive  tenet  of  the  Church. 
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He  wrote  poems  in  Latin  and  in  English,  several  of  the  Latin  ones  being 
macaronic  ; whether  earlier  or  about  this  time  I have  not  found  out,  but 
most  probably  earlier  when  in  close  touch  with  Gordon  Castle,  he  wrote 
Lewie  Gordon',  which  John  Buchan  gives  in  his  Northern  Muse  : — 

Och  hon  ! my  highland  man, 

Och,  my  bonny  highland  man, 

Weel  would  I my  true  love  ken 
Among  ten  thousand  highland  men. 

Oh  ! send  Lewie  Gordon  hame. 

And  the  lad  I daurna  name  : 

Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa  ! 

Here’s  to  him  that's  far  awa  ! 

This  referred  to  a son  of  the  Duke  who  had  raised  a regiment  for  the 
Pretender  and  died  in  exile.  In  Songs  of  Scotland,  edited  by  P.  Ross, 
published  by  Gardner  of  Paisley  and  London,  Geddes  is  credited  with  a 
humorous  song — “There  was  a wee  wifiekie’’ — the  double,  triple  and  even 
quadruple  diminutive  is  quite  characteristic  of  Banffshire  : — 

“ There  was  a wee  wifiekie  coming  frae  the  fair. 

Had  got  a wee  bit  drappiekie,  that  brot  her  meikle  care. 

It  gaed  aboot  the  wifie’s  heart  and  she  began  to  spew. 

Quo’  the  wee  wifiekie — I wish  I binna  fou, 

I wish  I binna  fou,  quo’  she,  I wish  I winna  fou. 

This  is  nae  me,  quo’  she,  this  is  nae  me. 

Somebody  has  been  filling  me  and  this  is  nae  me.” 

He  was  also  quite  a social  figure,  was  at  least  an  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  but  as  his  biographer.  Mason  Good,  says,  rather  spoiled  himself 
by  being  too  apt  to  lose  his  temper  in  argument — a fault  he  himself 
bewailed. 

At  last  came  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1792  the  first  volume 
was  published,  a second  followed  in  1797,  and  a third  containing  critical 
remarks  on  the  Pentateuch  in  1800.  He  got  no  further  than  Ruth,  but 
left  in  manuscript  a version  of  over  100  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Bible  is  in  imperial  quarto  and  is  printed  in  large  clear  type 
with  ample  margins,  printed  for  the  author  by  J.  Davies,  sold  by  R. 
Faulder,  New  Bond  Street. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  Geddes’  work  by  taking  the  early  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  very  familiar  to  us  all : 

“ In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  The 
earth  was  yet  a desolate  waste,  with  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  and  a vehement  wind  oversweeping  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
when  God  said  ‘ Let  there  be  light  ’ and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw 
that  the  light  was  good  ; and  God  distinguished  the  light  from  the 
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darkness  ; and  God  called  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night.  The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  one  day  : 
when  God  said,  ‘ Let  there  be  an  expanse  amidst  the  waters  which 
may  separate  waters  from  waters  : and  so  it  was.  For  God  made  the 
expanse  and  separated  the  waters  below  the  expanse  from  the  waters 
above  the  expanse  : and  God  called  the  expanse  Heaven.  This  also 
God  saw  to  be  good.” 

The  changes  from  our  version  are  considerable,  perhaps  they  make 
for  clearness,  but  it  has  not  the  same  rhythm,  though  this  of  course 
applies  to  any  change  from  what  is  familiar  to  us.  In  the  Revised  Version 
" firmament  ” is  retained,  but  there  is  the  marginal  “ Heb.  expanse.” 
Moffat  says  “ Vault.”  Sometimes  he  crashes  rather  badly  and  spoils  an 
otherwise  good  rendering.  Here  for  instance  is  part  of  Deborah’s  song — 
to  which  Geddes  pays  extremely  high  praise  as  poetry  : — 

“ Blessed  above  other  women  be  Jael, 

The  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite. 

Above  tent  inhabiting  women  be  she  blessed  : 

Water  be  asked,  milk  she  gave  : 

In  a costly  bowl  presented  she  buttermilk. 

With  her  left  hand  she  seized  a pin. 

And  with  her  right  a ponderous  hammer  : 

She  smote  Siserah  : she  smote  him  on  the  head. 

She  pierced  and  perforated  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  tumbled  and  feU  down  : 

At  her  feet  he  tumbled  and  feU  : 

Where  he  tumbled,  there  he  lay  ghastly  dead.” 

What  a finish  ! the  more  when  our  version  is  just  about  a perfect 
bit  of  writing  ; — 

" At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  : 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  feU  : 

When  he  bowed  there  he  fell  down  dead.” 

Had  Geddes  contented  himself  with  issuing  the  text  by  itself  it  might 
have  had  a much  better  reception,  but  his  prefaces  and  notes  were  so 
outspoken  and  naturalistic  that  he  offended  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant alike,  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  vetoed  the  work. 

His  preface  begins  in  a very  laudatory,  but  somewhat  turgid  style  : 
“ The  Pentateuch  or  Books  of  Moses  as  they  are  called  are  not  only 
foremost  in  rank,  but  also  the  first  in  importance  of  aU  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  are  the  great  repository  of  the  mosjt  remote  antiquities,  religion, 
policy  and  literature  of  the  Jewish  nation.  To  them  the  righteous  judge, 
the  reforming  prince,  the  admonishing  priest,  the  menacing  prophet, 
perpetually  and  imperiously  appealed.  By  them  the  historiographer,  the 
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orator,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  endeavoured  to  form  their  respective 
styles.” 

He  goes  on  to  claim  the  right  to  treat  these  writings  by  the  same 
criteria  as  any  other  writing,  apart  from  any  question  of  divine  inspiration, 
which  he  denies  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume.  And  being  among 
the  first  to  make  such  a claim  becomes  entitled  to  be  received  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

As  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  he  says  : — ” (i)  The  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form  was  not  by  Moses.  (2)  It  was  written  in  Canaan  and  probably 
in  Jerusalem.  (3)  It  could  not  be  written  before  the  reign  of  David  nor 
after  that  of  Hezekiah.  The  long  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  is  the  period 
to  which  I refer  it,  yet  I confess  there  are  marks  of  a posterior  date  or  at 
least  of  posterior  interpolation.”  He  is  fully  persuaded  they  are  from 
ancient  documents,  some  coeval  with,  some  even  anterior  to  Moses. 
Moses  most  probably  was  the  first  Hebrew  writer  (this  because  of  his 
Egyptian  education),  and  from  his  journals  a great  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
seems  to  have  been  compiled. 

And  by  the  way,  though  he  does  not  use  the  word  Hexateuch,  he  puts 
Joshua  along  with  the  five  as  one  work.  By  this  time  Astruc  and  Eichorn 
(with  the  latter  of  whom  Geddes  corresponded  regularly  with  mutual 
appreciation)  had  put  forward  their  division  into  the  Elohistic  and 
Jahvistic  portions.  Geddes  gives  Eichorn’s  division  and  comments : 
” Although  I really  look  upon  this  as  the  work  of  fancy,  I am  not  so 
self  sufficient  as  to  imagine  that  I may  not  be  in  the  wrong,  or  that  they 
may  be  in  the  right.” 

The  rest  of  the  preface  is  a rapid  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  various 
books,  and  he  concludes  thus  : ” My  labour  has  been  great  and  long, 
and  my  expectations,  I confess,  are  not  small.  I flatter  myself  I have 
exhibited  a fairer  and  fuller  image  of  my  prototype  than  has  yet  appeared 
in  any  modern  language.  Still  I am  sensible  that  the  picture  is  imperfect.” 

Here  are  a couple  more  of  his  renderings,  the  first  certainly  makes  the 
matter  clearer  than  the  Authorised  or  Revised  Versions.  The  Third 
Commandment  is  thus  : — ” Thou  shalt  not  apply  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  to  falsehood  : for  the  Lord  will  not  acquit  him  who  to  falsehood 
applieth  His  name.”  The  other  is  from  Balaam’s  prophecy  : ” A Star 
traced  from  Moab  ; a Sceptre  sprung  from  Israel  will  consume  the  whiskers 
of  Moab,  and  break  the  crown  of  every  son  of  sedition.”  (Instead  of 
” corners  of  Moab  and  break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult.”)  As  to  the 
"Whiskers”  in  the  critical  notes  Geddes  refers  to  Jeremiah  48/45,  where  a 
very  similar  passage  occurs,  and  ‘ 'in  both  places  it  is  my  belief  the  word 
means  whiskers.  It  is  well  known  that  whiskers  in  the  East  were  and 
stUl  are  deemed  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  face  ; and  to  destroy  or 
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disgrace  them  was  considered  as  a most  grievous  affront.”  The  Revised 
in  both  passages  has  " corners.” 

In  the  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Pentateuch — all  he  lived  to  finish — a 
volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  Geddes  fairly  lets  himself  go.  He  claims 
the  right  freely  and  impartially  to  examine  the  Scriptures  as  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  arguing  alike  against  the  Papist  view  resting  on  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the  Protestants,  that  the  Bible  is  infallible — 
that  the  two  make  a vicious  circle.  He  would  rest  his  faith  on  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  alone,  saying  : ” The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  my  religious  code. 

His  doctrines  are  my  dearest  delight : His  yoke — to  me — is  easy  and 

his  burden  is  light — but  this  yoke  I would  not  put  on  : these  doctrines 
I could  not  admire,  that  Gospel  I would  not  make  my  law,  if  Reason, 
pure  Reason,  were  not  my  prompter  and  preceptress.  I willingly  profess 
myself  a sincere  though  unworthy  disciple  of  Christ : Christian  is  my 
name,  and  Catholic  is  my  surname.” 

In  these  Critical  Remarks  there  is  revealed  an  astounding  knowledge 
of  languages,  of  Manuscripts  and  Versions  as  to  the  worth  of  which 
critically  I am  not  competent  to  judge,  but  as  of  more  general  interest 
I quote  some  of  his  comments  : — 

‘ ‘ Is  the  creation  narrative  true  ? I believe  it  to  be  a most  beautiful 
myth,  contrived  with  great  wisdom,  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  real  history, 
adapted  as  I have  said  to  the  shallow  intellects  of  a rude  barbarous 
nation  and  well  calculated  for  the  great  and  good  purposes  for  which  it 
was  contrived,  namely,  to  establish  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  God  and 
Creator  in  opposition  to  the  various  wild  systems  of  idolatry,  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  a periodical  day  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Creator.” 

He  argues  closely  against  the  Israelite  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
seventh  day  rest  before  Moses'  time.  He  says  again,  “ I cannot  conceive 
how  Moses  could  have  governed  so  rude,  so  stubborn,  so  turbulent  a 
nation,  and  made  them  submit  to  such  a code  of  laws  without  feigning 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity  and  ascribing  to  Him  every 
injunction  laid  upon  them.  Notice  how  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
keep  the  people  at  a distance  from  the  intercourse.  No  one  must  approach 
the  mount  upon  pain  of  death  : no  one  but  he  sees  God  ‘ face  to  face  ’ 
and  so  on.” 

Over  the  Fall  he  argues  against  the  identification  of  the  Devil  with 
the  serpent — that  the  Devil  was  unknown  until  the  Captivity  ; and  there 
is  no  Protevangelium,  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  simply  humanity.  At 
the  end  of  his  comments  on  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  he  says  : 
“ We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  myths  of  Moses,  or  whoever  else 
was  the  author  of  them.” 
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About  the  Tetragrammaton  he  has  a very  long  note.  He  prefers  the 
translation,  “ I will  be  that  I will  be,”  one  of  the  marginal  alternatives 
of  the  Revised  Version.  Moffatt  gives,  “ I will  be  that  I will  be  ” ; to-day 
it  is  probably  the  favourite  rendering.  Geddes  says,  “ It  was  so  in  the 
early  English  Versions.  In  Cranmer’s  it  was  changed  to  ‘ I am  that  I am,’ 
which  the  Genevans  and  James’s  translators  retained,  for  what  reason  it 
is  hard  to  say.  For  I believe  no  other  version  agrees  with  them.  Perhaps 
they  had  in  view  the  ‘ Sum  qui  Sum  ’ of  the  Vulgate,  but  then  they  badly 
rendered.  Much  better  Purver.  ‘ I am  he  who  am  ’ and  the  French 
‘ Je  suis  qui  suis,’  which  are  literal  versions  of  the  Vulgate  and  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  8.yw  £rpi  6 ouK,  the  meaning  of  which 
might  be  expressed,  ‘ I am  He  who  exists  by  myself.’ 

“ But  how  was  it  pronounced  ? That  indeed  I know  not.”  Geddes 
gives  the  Jehovah  vocalising  from  Adonai  as  of  course  quite  wrong. 
Diodorus  Seculus  says  that  Moses  called  the  author  of  the  laws  his  I.A.O. 
— TOV  LctW . Sanchoniathon  says  he  wrote  of  the  Jews  from  what  was  told 
hun  by  a priest  of  the  God  Uuul  • This  I consider  as  nearly  the  correct 
pronunciation  : for  I am  greatly  inclined  to  believe  that  before  Captivity 
the  word  was  pronoimced  |£v£-  In  his  text — as  in  the  English — he  used 
“ The  Lord,”  one  reason  being  that  with  propriety  one  cannot  translate 
the  KupiOS  of  the  New  Testament  by  Jehovah. 

Geddes  begins  his  critical  notes  on  Deuteronomy  thus  : “ On  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  ” — so  also  our  first  translators,  Coverdale,  Matthew, 
Cranmer,  Bishops.  But  our  last  translators  following  the  Genevan 
changed  the  ” other  side  ” into  ” this  side  ” and  so  most  moderns  : 
fearing  that,  if  the  word  were  rendered  otherwise,  it  would  be  considered 
a proof  that  Moses  was  not  the  writer  of  this  narrative.  Is  this  an  honour- 
able way  to  obviate  objections  ? In  my  opinion  the  word  ]lyi  here, 
is  one  strong  proof  that  the  writer  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  Moses  ; but  more  of  this  in  its  proper 
place.” 

And  at  the  end,  “ Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  etc.”  A 
question  here  arises — Did  Moses  write  the  account  of  his  own  death  and 
sepulture  ? Why  not  ? (Says  Origen  after  Josephus  and  Philo)  since  he 
was  a prophet.  The  Jews  in  general  think  otherwise.  They  believe  that 
this  chapter  was  written  by  Joshua.  The  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
written  by  Ezra,  is  much  more  probable  ; although  I would  not  positively 
affirm  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  written  after, 
and  some  considerable  time  after,  Moses,  from  this  expression  : “ Unto 
this  day,  no  man  knoweth  aught  of  his  Sepulchre  ! ” 

The  final  verdict  on  Moses  is  : ‘‘  That  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  a 
great  and  wise  man  is  clear,  I think,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  laws  ; 
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but  that  all  these  laws  were  immediate  emanations  of  an  unerring  Spirit 
is  far  from  being  incontestable,  and  is  no  part  of  my  belief.  Nay,  the  God 
of  Moses,  Jehovah,  if  he  really  be  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  Pentateuch, 
is  not  the  God  whom  I adore  ; nor  the  God  whom  I could  adore.  The 
God  whom  I adore  and  love  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ; His  Father 
and  our  Father  ; the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  consolation, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; . . . Such  is  the  God,  whom  I adore 
and  love  ; and  His  singularly  beloved  Son  Jesus,  I,  next  to  him,  worship 
as  his  messenger  of  salvation,  and  the  only  legislator  whose  laws  are 
perfect  and  divine.” 

Little  wonder  that  in  these  days  of  150  years  ago  Geddes,  by  his 
prefaces,  notes  and  critical  remarks,  raised  a storm  in  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  camps,  with  the  result  that  the  sale  of  the  books  was  dis- 
appointing. His  biographer — Mason  Good — says,  however,  that  Geddes 
to  some  extent  at  least  spoiled  his  sale  by  lack  of  advertising.  He  says, 
‘ ‘ Instead  of  spending  forty  or  fifty  pounds  upon  advertising  every  separate 
volume,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  his  booksellers,  has  informed  me  that  he 
does  not  believe  he  ever  spent  five  guineas  upon  advertising  the  whole 
of  them.”  His  outlays  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  Lord  Petre’s  generous 
annuity,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  ask  further  generosity  from  him,  but 
Geddes  had  many  good  friends  who  came  to  his  relief  to  the  extent  of 
^900  or  so. 

In  May,  1801,  came  a blow  from  which  Geddes  never  recovered,  the 
death  of  Lord  Petre,  whose  encouragement,  both  financial  and  otherwise, 
had  meant  so  much.  Not  again  could  Geddes  really  get  going  with  his 
work,  though  to  satisfy  some  of  his  friends  he  began  a translation  of  the 
Psalms.  When  he  died  he  had  reached  the  nth  verse  of  the  ii8th,  and 
afterwards,  in  1807,  this  translation  was  published,  the  rest  of  the  Psalms 
being  printed  from  the  received  version  with  corrections  by  Geddes 
taken  from  an  interleaved  Bible.  Here  is  the  rendering  of  the  23rd  : — 

" Jehovah,  my  Shepherd,  I shall  never  want. 

In  verdant  pastures  he  makes  me  .epose. 

By  gentle  streams  he  leadeth  me. 

He  ecreateth  my  soul. 

In  direct  paths  he  guideth  me. 

For  his  own  name’s  sake. 

But  were  I to  walk  in  the  dark  vale  of  death 
I should  dread  no  harm,  while  thou  art  with  me 
Thy  staff  and  thy  crook  would  comfort  me. 

A table  thou  hast  spread  before  me. 

In  the  face  of  my  foes  thou  anointed  mine  head. 

With  liquor  my  cup  overfloweth. 
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Ah  ! may  thy  bounteous  mercy  follow  me 
During  all  the  period  of  my  life, 

May  I dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
For  a length  of  days  to  come.” 

Hardly  was  Lord  Petre  dead  than  Geddes  himself  was  stricken.  It 
was  cancer,  neglected — as  so  often — at  the  first,  and  beyond  treatment 
when  the  growing  agony  made  him  seek  medical  advice.  He  died  on 
February  26th,  1802,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

There  was  not  peace  for  his  ashes.  The  animosity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  was  so  great  that  after  his  death  the  report  was  spread 
that  he  had  recanted.  But  Good  produces  the  evidence  of  the  priest  who 
administered  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not, 
though  the  priest  had  hoped  he  might  do  so. 

It  was  Geddes’  misfortune  that  he  was  born  too  soon  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  his  learning,  his  industry  and  his  independent  judg- 
ment. But  pioneers  of  all  sorts  have  often  to  suffer  as  he  did  from 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  bigotry,  while  Geddes  did  not  help  himself  by 
his  uncompromising  and  very  forthright  manner  of  expressing  his  radical 
opinions. 

He  has  an  assured  place  among  the  early  critics  of  the  Old  Testament. 
T.  K.  Cheyne  calls  him  one  of  the  founders  of  such  criticism,  and  in  his 
book  on  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  gives  a fairly  full  account 
of  Geddes.  How,  having  come  to  London,  he  became  a notable  figure  in 
society  owing  to  his  union  of  learning,  wit  and  liberal  opinions.  Cheyne 
says  : “ The  plan  of  Geddes’s  Translation  is  admirable  ; as  to  its  execu- 
tion it  would  be  ungenerous  to  make  much  of  shortcomings  which  were 
inevitable  a century  ago.  Even  in  the  matter  of  style  one  may  venture 
to  think  that  Geddes’s  idea  of  a popular  and  comprehensible  English  was 
a better  one  than  that  of  the  learned  Bishop  Lowth.  To  say  the  least  he 
deserves  to  be  had  in  honour  as  an  early  worker  at  the  still  unsolved 
problem  of  Bible  translation.  But  it  is  as  a pioneer,  and  to  some  extent 
founder,  of  criticism  that  he  chiefly  interests  us  here.  He  was  recognised 
by  Eichorn  as  almost  the  only  person  whose  opinion  of  his  own  work  he 
could  listen  to  with  respect : ‘ Tu  enim  fere  unicus  es,  quern,  si  liceret, 
judicum  mihi  expeterem.’  ” Cheyne  quotes,  as  I have  done,  Geddes’s 
verdict  on  Astruc  and  Eichorn’s  theory  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  partial 
translation  of  Geddes’  Critical  Remarks  into  German  by  Vater  gave  rise 
to  the  so  called  Geddes  Vater  hypothesis — or  Fragment  Hypothesis. 

Cheyne’s  final  comment  is  : It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  seed 

Geddes  sowed  fell,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  on  barren  ground. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  ? Geddes  as  we  have  seen  was  no  Deist, 
and  though  a Roman  Catholic  was  socially  and  intellectually  on  a level 
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with  the  best  English  Protestants.  Anyone  who  would  seek  to  answer 
this  question  would  find — to  apply  some  words  of  Mark  Pattison — that  he 
had  undertaken  a perplexing  but  not  altogether  profitless  inquiry." 
Addis,  in  his  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  says  : " His  (Geddes’)  works 
despite  their  faults  of  style  show  real  learning,  and  he  understood  far 
better  than  the  dry  rationalists,  who  then  ruled  in  the  German  Universities, 
the  spontaneous  origin  and  naive  simplicity  of  Hebrew  myth  and  legend." 

As  was  natural,  in  Chambers’  Eminent  Scotsmen,  from  its  date,  about 
1850,  the  odium  theologicum  prevails  to  produce  a derogatory  judgment 
upon  Geddes’  work,  though  of  course  there  is  no  denial  of  his  learning 
and  ability.  One  minor  qualification  of  the  general  condemnation  is  that 
Geddes  was  less  scurrilous  than  Tom  Paine.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  latest  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Geddes  is  omitted, 
having  regard  to  his  undoubted  position  as  a pioneer  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism.  In  the  13th  edition  a very  fair  and  impartial  account  of  him 
appeared. 

Before  closing  let  me  quote  Mason  Good’s  account  of  his  personal 
appearance  at  the  first  time  they  met.  " I behold  a man  about  5 ft.  high, 
in  a black  dress  put  on  with  uncommon  negligence  ; his  figure  was  lank, 
his  face  meagre,  his  hair  black,  long  and  loose,  his  eyes,  though  quick 
and  vivid,  sparkling  at  the  time  with  irritability  rather  than  benevolence.” 
The  portrait  attached  to  the  biography  bears  out  this  description,  and  I 
should  add  this — his  nose  is  strong  and  well  shaped. 

Thus  I have  tried  to  give  you  an  account  of  this  native  of  my  old 
parish,  who  in  his  day  played  no  imimportant  part  as  a pioneer  in  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  so  is  worthy  of  having  attention  given  to  him  by  this 
Scottish  Church  History  Society,  whatever  may  be  our  individual 
opinions  on  his  judgments. 


